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" So finally Avidya does not mean mere ignorance, mere 
absence of knowledge but perverted knowledge." 



The Science of Social Organisation. 
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* u Ever since my arrival in London I have been so 
much surrounded by crowds of people that correspond- 
ence has become well-nigh impossible. From all I see* 
and hear I now understand one thing very clearly, more' 
clearly than crer before; that, at present we are fully 
cm, I fatally uncbr che h^jls of carnivorous English. Th-y 
are o/crbsaringl/ po.v^rfal. 
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At the time of the frightful 
Punjab last year, I thought they mi^h: '.: , ./ 

accidental, due mainly to grotesouc ; : . , , T* 

the official reports of the Pariunent :-i\ : '.i-3 

subject, I now thoroughly realise then -.,- ^ 

brutality permeats every particle of bl - : J . *^* m 

their veins, and is indelibly ingrain 

of their bones. Some of these hu;v,ai 

even admired the blood sodden teats 

" Splendid Brutality." In this conn 

more than shocked at the revoking si 

ferocity amongst the women of Engl 

come when we must be thoroughly 

have nothing, absolutely nothing, to ^. 

British Government and the British 

anything from them is to insult one's , 

THE HINDU 
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" If I were to look over the \\hole world to find out 

the country most richly endowed with all the wealth, 

power, and beauty that nature can bestow, in some parts 

a very paradise on earth I should point to India. If 

I were asked under what skv the human mind has most 

fully developed some of its choicest gifts, has most deep- 

ly pondered on the greatest problems of life, and has 

found solutions of some of them which well deserve the 

attention even of those who have studied Plato and 

Kant I should point to India. And if I were to ask 

myself from what literature we herein Europe we have 

been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of the 

Greeks and the Romans and of one Semitic race, the 

Jewish may draw that corrective which is most wanted 

in order to make our inner life more perfect, more com- 

rehensive, more universal, in fact more truly human in 

if e, not for this life only, but a c trans-figured and eternal 

life, again I should point to India. Professor Max 

Muller's India. What can it teach ws ? Page 8. 

66 India is the source from which not only the rest 
of Asia but the whole Western World derived their know- 
ledge and their religion."-- -Professor Heeren's Historical 
Researches Vol. II, P. 45. 

"Whatever sphere of the human mind you may select 
for your special study, whether it be language or reli- 
gion, or mythology, or philosophy, whether it be laws 



or customs, primitive art or primitive science, every 
where you have : to go to India, whether you like it or 
not, because some of the most valuable and most iustruc- 
tive materials in the history of man are treasured up in 
India and in India only." Max Muller. 

" Though now degraded and abased, yet we cannot 
doubt that there was a time when the Hindu race was 
splendid in arts and arms, happy *in government, wise 
in legislation, and eminent in knowledge/' Calcutta 
Review, December 1861. 

" That the Hindus were in former times a commercial 
peo le we have every reason to believe the labours of 
the ndian loom have been universally celebrated, silk has 
been fabricated immemorialy by the Hindus, we are also 
told by the Greecian writers that the Indians were the 
wisest of nations, and in metaphysical wisdom they were 
certainly eminent ; in astronomy and mathematics they 
were equally well versed ; this is the race, who Dionysius 
records ; 

" First assayed the deep 

" And waited merchandize to coasts unknown 
" Those who digested first the starry choir 
" Their motions marked and called them by their 
names." 

" Where can we look for sages like those whose 
systems of philosophy were the prototypes of those of 
Greece, to whose works Plato, Thales, Pythagoras were 
disciples? Where shall v,e find astronomers whose know- 
ledge of the lanetary system yet excites wonder in 
Europe, as we i as the architects and sculptors whose 



works claim our admiration, and the musicians who 
could make the mind oscillate from jo - to sorrow, from 
tears to smiles, with the change o nodes aud varied 
intonations." 
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** The question before us is simply whether, when it is in 
our power to teach t Is language (English), we shall 
teach languages in wh ch by universal confession there 
are no books on any subject v\hich deserve to be com- 
pared to our own. \\ hether, \\hen we can teach Euro- 
pean science, we shall teach systems which by universal 
confession, whenever they differ from, those of Europe, 
differ for the worse ; and \\hether, when we can patronize 
sound philosophy and true history, we shall countenance 
at the public expense medical doctrines which would 
disgrace an English farrier-astronomy which would' 
move laughter in the girls at an English boarding school 
history abounding with kings thirty feet high and 
reigns 30 thousand years long and geography made up 
of seas of treacle and seas of butter," 



o>? 

"We are not without experience to guide us. History 
furnished several analogous cases and they all teach the 
same lesson. They are in modern times, to go no further, 
t\vo memorable instances of the great impulse given to 
the mind of a whole society of prejudice overthrown, 
of knowledge differed, of taste urified, of arts and 
sciences planted in countries v\hch had recently been 
ignorant and barbarous. "What Greek and Latin were to 
the contemporaries of More and Ascham our tongue is to 
the people of India. The literature of England is now 
more valuable than that of classical antiquit . I doubt 
whether the Sanskrit Literature be as valuab e as that of 
our Saxon and Norman progenitors. In some departments, 
in history for example, 1 am certain it is much less so. r? 
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u The Governor-General of India-in-Conncil is of 
opinion that the great object of the British Government 
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ought to be the promotion of European Literature and 
science amongst the natives of India and that all the 
funds appropriated for the purposes of education would 
be best employed on English education alone. 

He directs that no stipend shall be given to any stu- 
dent who may hereafter enter these (Sanskrit and Arabic) 
Institutions 

" It has come to the knowledge of the Governor- 
General in Council that a large sum has been expended 
by the committee in the printing of oriental works. His 
Lorclship-in. council directs that no portion of the funds 
shall hereafter be so employed. 

" His Lordship in council directs that all the funds 
which these reforms \\ill leave at the disposal of the 
committee be henceforth employed in imparting to the 
native population a knowledge of English literature and 
science through the medium of the English language." 

Resolution of the .Government of Lord W. Bentick, 
dated 7-3-1S35. 
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44 the money spent on the Arabic and Sanskrit 
Colleges was not merely a dead loss to the cause of 
tr th : it was bounty money paid to raise up champions 
o error snd call into bcinr an oriental interest which 



\vas bound by the conditions of its existence to stand 
in the front of the battle against the progress of Euro- 
pean literature." Trevelyan on the Education of the 

People of India, pages S7-91. 
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" To roake a new race of the Hindus one -would 
have to beoin bv undermining the verv foundations of 

o *> o 

their civilisation, religion and polity and by turning 
them into atheists and barbarians." AerE DuBOlS. 

u In fact one of the main obiects of the introduction 

j 

of English as the medium of instruction and the English 

o o 

lancfaa^e as the chief subiect of study v/as to under- 

O O j J 

mine gradually, and if possible to subvert eventually 
the religions and civilisation of India/' 

K. LI. Painkkar B. A. (oxon). 
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"Now let us look at the nine hundred million Asiatics. 
They are stnbbornly op osed to the English speaking 
nations. They are stili n a barbarous condition, and 
ungrateful to God. Therefore, it is but natural that the 
two hundred million Whites should rule over the nine 
hundred million Asiatics. If the people of Asia remain 
obdurate and refuse to adopt Christianity, we should 
even resort to war for converting them into our faith. 
Our rise or fall largely depends on our victory or defeat 
, in the racial studies ^hich are to ensue soon." 
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"endeavours were made, vhich v crc fatally snc- 
cesshilL to reprcr-s Indian rnnnuf natures PJIC! to extend 
British manufacturer,. The im orl of Indian goods to 
Europe was refused by prohibit ve duties : the expert of 
British goods to India \vas encouraged by almost nomi- 
nal dut ; 6S. 1316-17 ' India not only clothed the 

whole of that vast population, but exported ^1,659,-^S 
worth of -oods,' Thirty vears later the whole of this 

~j> j >j 

export had disappeared, and India imported four millions 
sterling: of cotton ^oods, When Oueen Victoria 

O 1 ^ ^ 

ascended the throne in 13^7, the evil had been done. 
But ne\ertheless there was no relaxation in the policy 
pursued before. Indian silk handkerchiefs had still a 
sale in Euiopc: and a high duty on manufactured silk 
was maintained. Parliament en uired *ho\v cotton 
cculd be grov, n in India for Bnt sh looms 5 not how 
Indian looms could be improved. Select committees 
tried to find out how Bntisa manufactures could find 
a sale in India, not how Indian manafaciurcb could be 
revived. ... Daring a century and a half the com- 

'- k, 

mercial policy of the British rulers of India has been 
determined, not by the interests of Indian manufacturers, 
but by thoss of British manufacturers. The vast ques- 
tions of ma auf act a red goods which were exported from 
Indii by the Portuguese and Dutch by Arab and British 
merchants, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
have disappeared, (R. C. DUTT.) 

<SEr> 1906 er* ^.^ o?C ~&*&-zr* r^o r ^r^8. 
^ ej ro y_J 

" one cannot read such an indictment of England 
bv one of her most ca 3abie Indian officials without a 
ftelinc; of humiliation. he ouite recent stoiy of tbe im- 

* */ 



position of an excise duty on Indian goods which did not 

compete at all with an - Lancashire goods and yel affected 
seriously the rival mil s of India, is P disgrace to Lanca- 
shire as well as to the English Government. ' It is quite 
certain that if India had as many votes as even the 
single county of Lancashire, that scandalous duty would 
never have been imposed. Vvhen shall \\e get to govern 
us * men of truth, hating unjust ? ? " 

1903 &* g^ 

" As regards S-.vadeshi, certainly so far as fiscal mat- 
ters are concerned, the history of the Indian tariff under 
Crown Government has been one long and almost con- 

tinuous belraval of Indian interests in ordei to win the 

j 

Lancashire vote for party purposes. 



' The weavers of India were, until recently, a very 
prosperous class, but the importation of machine-made 
piece-goods from Manchester has, of late, thrown many 
thousands of them out of employ. These dragged on a 
life of poverty for some years, and at last either died of 
semi-starvation, are were forced by necessity to become 
menial servants or tillers of the soil. 

J. N. BHATTACHARYA, " Hindu Castes & Sects," 
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}" their f raits you shall kno\v them. The most 
crushing indictment of this (English) Education is the 
fact that it destroys, in the great majority of those upon 
whom it is inflicted, all capacity for the appreciation of 
Indian culture. Speak to the ordinary graduate of an 
Indian University, or a student from Ceylon, of the ideals 
of the Mahabharata he \vill hasten to dis ,lay his know- 
ledge of Shakespeare, talk to him of relig ous philosophy 
you find that he is an atheist of the crade type com- 
mon in Europe a generation ago, and that not only has 
he no religion but he is as lacking in philosophy as the 
average Englishman : talk to him of Indian musiche 
will produce a gramophone or a harmonium, and inflict 
upon you one or both, talk to him of Indian dress or 
jewellery he will tell you that they are uncivilised and 
Barbaric ; talk to him of Indian art it is news to him 
that such a thing exists ; ask him to translate for you a 
letter written in his own mother-tongue he does not 
know it. He is indeed a stranger in his own land." - 

NATIONAL IDEALISM. 
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'* Our education has destroyed their love of their own 
literature, the quickening soul of a people, and their de- 
light in their own arts and worst of all, their repose in 
their own traditional and national religion. It has dis- 
gusted them with their own homes their Barents, their 
sisters, their very wives. It has brought d scontent into 
every family sofar as its baneful influences have reached/' 

SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 
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~ : ~ " For to educated (as the victims of our universities 
of missionary and Nationalist Colleges are by grim iron r 
called) they are unknown and often meaningless. A we 1 
educated Indian professional man once asked me * what 
is a Sufi J ? On other occasion a well-known nationalist 
enquired 'what is a Gopi?' 'What to think of an Indian 
people ' when such are the products of an Indian educa- 
tion! 
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* " The Hindu Christian (sic) who is going to dis- 
grace his family once for al by breaking caste through 
baptism, will be quietly po soned by his nearest relative 
to avert such a catastrophe." Heathenism as a Social In- 
fluence by Mrs, Ashley Carus Wilson. 4 India's Women 
and China's Daughters } January 1907, Page 2. 

The civil architect is branded as a bastard. The 
carpenter and the goldsmith are accursed, because the 
Brahmans choose to take umbrage at them. How could 

the aots flourish in such a society." 

>/ 

The Fruits of Hinduism* 



cc It should be borne in mind that the mighty systems, 
of paganisn in India, whether Hindu, Buddhist, or 
Muhammadan, are alike destitute of all those fruits of 
Christianity which we term charitable, philanthrophic, 
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henevolent, Wliere are the hospitals, dispensaries, 
jorphanages, asylums for the leper, the blind, the deaf 
and the mute? They have no lace in the heathen 
economy 5 'Lux Christ! by Caro inc Atwater Wilson. 
Page 211. 
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" The missionary is the representative of a society, 
a polity, a social svstem, a relirion and a code of mora- 
lity which are totally different rom our own. He comes 
as a beiligei^nt and attacks our time-honoured customs 
and institutions, our sacred literature and traditions, our 
historical memories and associations. lie \\ishcs to give 
us a new name, a new place of worshi i ? a new set of 
social laws. He has declared war to tie knife against 
e;ery thing Hindu. He hates all that we hold dear, 
Our religion is to him a foolish superstition ; our customs 
are the relic of barbarism : our fore-fathers are to him 
black heathens condemned to burn with fires of hell for 
ever. He wishes to destroy our society, history and 
civilisation. Our Shastras, Darsanas, and Vedas are for 
him so much waste pa en He regards them as mons- 
trous machines devise by misguided priests to prepare 
millions for damnation! in the next world. He condemns 
our manners, poohpoohs our holy love, laughs at our 
heroes and heroines and paints us as black as the devil to 
,4Jie whole civilised world. He is the great enemy of the 
Hindu eople the Principle of Anti-Hinduism I near- 
t ' nate t ic Havana of to-day who hates all that we cherish, 
Despises all that we revere, all that we are prepared to 
defend with our very lives ... " 
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" He looks forward to the time when the Smritis 
shall be unknown to the descendants of present day 
Hindus, and the Rama Lila shall have become a mean- 
ingless word in their ears. He shall cover India with t 
acres of burial grounds : cremation is anathma to him. 
He is the arch enemy who appears in many guises, the 
great foe of whatever bears the name of Hindu, the ever 
watchful, ever active, irreconcilable Destroyer off the 
work of the Rishis and Maha Rishis, of that marvel of 
moral, intellectual and civil achievement which is known 
as Hindu civilisation* Let us labour under no delusions 
on the point. You may forget your own name ; you 
may forget your mother. But do not for a moment for- 
get the great, all important, outstanding fact that the 
missionary is -the most dreadful adversary you have to 

meet the greatest enemy of Dharma and 

Hindu national life in the present age." 

"The 'Rev. Fathers, Jesuits, Franciscons, Stranger 
Mission, and other corporations, unite with touching 
harmony in India to accomplish a work of vandalism, 
which it is right to denounce as well to the learned world 
as the Orientalists.'' 

" Every manuscript, every Sanskrit work that falls 
into their hands, is immediately condemned and consigned 
to the flames. Needless to say that the choice of these 
gentlemen always falls from preference upon those 
highest antiquity and whose authenticity may appear 
incontestable. 

What is the object of this act of intolerance and 
follv ? 



Is it to preserve the few Christians of India from 
reading these works ? 

No! I affirm that not one of their adepts, who are 
alwa <s of the lowest class, is capable of understanding 
the o d sacred language of India which to-day Is only 
studied by learned brahmins. 

Well then ! the answer which would not be given 
is very simple viz., they destory the books because 
they fear it and that they may not hereafter have to 
encounter t. 

Oh ! they well know, and especially the Jesuits, the 
value of the works they destroy. Every new arrival 
receives a formal order, so to dispose of all that may fall 
into his hands. Happily the brahmins do not open to 
them the secret stores of their immense literary wealth, 
philosophic and religious. 

Thus destructive mania has borne its fruits and it is 
exceedingly difficult, without extraordinary intimacy, to 
induce a brahmin to permit examination of the sacred 
works of his pagoda. 

What wonder ? for two centuries has this stupid and 
barbarous destruction continued and Hindoos are warned 
to be suspicious." 

Hindu origin of the Christian idea s 

Chapter III. 

' Bible in India ' by M. Jacolliott. 
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*"There was a time when tea and coffee were con 
siclered harmless beverages but Mr. Bernar Macfadden, 
Dr. Kellogg and others have shewn that they aie as 
harmful as alcohol in the long run. Dr. Kellogg thinks 
that "more harm is done at the present time by tobacco, 
tea and coffee, then all forms of alcoholic drinks combi- 
ned" and he deems it of the greatest importance that the 
efforts of temperance workers should bo turned in that 

direction," 

THE INDIAN HUMANITARIAN, 

Jan, <? Feb. 
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